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girl to the second alto part as I 
consider it unsafe for a girl to use 
the chest register exclusively and she 
is apt to do this, when most of the 
tones she sings are written below 
the first line of the treble staff. 
The testing and classifying of 



pupils, 12 years and older, means, 
that part-music in our schools is not 
only a desirable thing from the mu- 
sical side, but a necessity, for the 
preservation of the vocal organs of 
the boys and girls. 



Starting In 

A Letter from Washington, D. C, 
By Hamlin E. Cogswell. 



Your letter and request received 
and in the midst of activities which 
usually keep a man unusually busy 
at this particular time of the year, 
I am taking time only for a meagre 
report of my work in the schools of 
Washington. This is a unique and 
wonderful city, and when the Con- 
ference meets here as I hope it may 
in the near future, there will be en- 
tertainment enough without any 
musical display to appeal to the dele- 
gates. 

Musically the city, I am told, has 
always supported outside talent and 
at present is revelling in a week of 
Grand Opera with the most brilliant 
stars in conjunction with the Pav- 
lowa Ballet Kusse with every seat 
in the Belasco sold at big prices. A 
number of other star courses are fea- 
tured, and 4:30 in the afternoon is 
the popular hour. The people know 
and appreciate good music but the 
audiences, like the population are 
cosmopolitan and society with a 
capital S makes for a large listen- 
ing, of musical, social and sartorial 
distinction. I will not take the time 
to speak of local offerings at this 
writing. 

It falls to the lot of every super- 



visor who enters a new field of labor 
to make a careful study of condi- 
tions. This is what I am doing. I 
am not studying political conditions, 
for they are mixed and intricate al- 
tho I may well do so as it looks at 
present as though politics may in- 
vade the school system which at pres- 
ent is free from them. 

Washington is unlike any other 
city in the matter of administration. 
Everything done must be by an act 
of Congress. In matters financial 
they have the say to the smallest de- 
tail, a certain sum specified for every 
expenditure. 

The Board of Education is ap- 
pointed by the Judges, but a bill has 
been introduced into the present 
Congress to take it out of the hands 
of the courts and give the power to 
the District Commissioners entirely 
who shall appoint a Director of Edu- 
cation who, as I understand, shall 
simply look after that phase of 
school matters. If this movement 
carries politics will enter the schools 
and great changes may result. The 
citizen's associations are opposing 
the change. 

I found a warm welcome awaiting 
me and a hearty spirit of co-opera- 
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tion, all of which has made my work 
pleasant. 

Unfortunately, the city has had 
in three years as many directors of 
music and now I make a fourth, and 
it is easy to understand that I found 
decidedly mixed conditions, of which 
I shall not write. I am working upon 
a complete and systematic course of 
study for the entire system of 
schools, white and colored from the 
first grade to the Normal Schools 
inclusive, which has not been done 
heretofore. 

The High Schools, while a part of 
the system are largely managed by 
the High School Principals. 

The schools for the colored people, 
a third of the population, have like 
those of the white, their assistant di- 
rector of music. The same is true of 
the Manual Training, Art, Domestic 
Science, etc. I find the musical con- 
ditions very good in the colored Nor- 
mal School and very interesting 
singing in the schools I have visited 
with the peculiarly wierd and sweet 
tones of the race. The corps of music 
teachers are not called supervisors 
owing to the fact that the city is di- 
vided into districts and each has 
what may be called a division super- 
visor in charge. There are fifteen 
of these music teachers for white 
schools and an assistant Director 
and seven teachers for the colored. 
There are 192 schools, nearly 2,000 
teachers and 70,000 pupils for my 
supervision, and it may be seen that 
in the short time I have been in the 
city I have not been able to round up 
the work of investigation and com- 
plete the course of study. I find a 
good tone quality, but inability to 
read music readily. 

I have started (mind I say 



started) orchestral activity thruout 
the entire system and there seems to 
be much enthusiasm. The reports 
from the various schools is most en- 
couraging. The combined orchestras 
of the High Schools will number 
about one hundred pieces, and of the 
divisions of the grammar schools, 
nine in number, with from ten to 
twelve schools in a division there 
are already more than 300 children 
enrolled many of whom play aston- 
ishingly well. These are for white 
schools alone. A like proportion will 
develop in colored schools. 

The work is to be carefully 
graded. The first division for those 
who do not play in tune, the second 
for the more advanced, able to tune 
their instruments, but violins play- 
ing only in the first position. The 
third consisting of those playing in 
all the positions and other instru- 
ments played with ability. Each 
school to have its own unit and un- 
der the guidance of the regular music 
teacher. There is a military spirit 
as you know in this city and in con- 
sequence there is a superfluity of 
drummers and buglers who report 
for practice in the various schools. 
1 am advocating the taking up of the 
unusual instruments by beginners 
and hope to lay the foundations of 
instrumental music in the public 
schools if unable to see at present a 
complete musical structure. 

I have in mind the organization 
of bands but the opportune moment 
to ask for adequate appropriation 
has not come. I am agitating The 
Cadet Band for High School Cadets 
of which the city is very proud and 
in these days of "Preparedness" the 
organization is popular. I find a de- 
plorable lack of reed instruments, 
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double-basses and timpani but they 
must come. I am teaching three 
evening classes, one, a community 
chorus, which gives promise of a fu- 
ture and a spread of the idea, one in 
sight reading and one in orchestral 
playing. 

At some future time I will write 
at length concerning our plan for 
outside credit of music in the High 



School. I am giving this phase care- 
ful consideration at this time. 

I have given you a skeleton of 
Washington Public School musical 
conditions and hope to be able to pre- 
sent them in flesh and raiment to the 
National Supervisors' Conference 
two or three years hence when I 
hope they may decide to come to 
Washington. 



Music For Children" 

By Thomas Whitney Surette 



While it is doubtless true that 
there are numberless prosperous 
American families in which the 
words 'art' and 'literature' mean 
nothing whatever, this condition is 
due, in most cases, not to lack of 
time, but to lack of inclination. We, 
like other people, do what we like to 
do. No real attention is paid to the 
cultivation of a love of the beautiful 
in childhood; very little attention is 
paid to it in the educational institu- 
tions where we are trained; so we 
grow up and enter upon life with a 
desultory liking for music, with a 
distinct lack of appreciation for poe- 
try, and with almost no interest in 
painting or sculpture. 

And this condition is likely to in- 
crease rather than diminish as time 
goes on, until, having finally arrived 
at moments of leisure and finding 
that neither our money nor any other 
material possession gives us any deep 
or permanent satisfaction, we turn to 
beauty only to be confronted with 
the old warning: 'Too late, ye can- 



* Selections from a stimulating article in 
the March, 1916, Atlantic Monthly. 



not enter now.' For we have arriv- 
ed at the time when, in Meredith's 
phrase, 'Nature stops, and says to 
us, "Thou art now what thou wilt 
be." ' For this capacity for under- 
standing and loving great books and 
paintings and music has to grow 
with our own growth and cannot be 
postponed to another season. The 
average American man is supposed to 
have no time for these things. He has 
time, but he refuses to turn it into 
leisure. 

The intellect of man, in itself, is 
never supreme or sufficient. Feeling 
or instinct is half of knowledge. 
'Whoever walks a furlong without 
sympathy,' says Whitman, 'walks to 
his own funeral drest in his shroud.' 

Our object is therefore to suggest, 
first, that the perception of beauty 
is, in the highest sense, education; 
second, that music is especially so, 
because it is the purest form of beau- 
ty ; and, third, that music is the only 
form of beauty by means of which 
very young children can be educat- 
ed, because it is the only form acces- 
sible to them. 



